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Social Class Structure and the World 
Educational Situation 


By GODFREY N. BROWN 
Barking Abbey School, Ilford, England 


In THE YEAR 2000 the author of a history of 
education may well decide that the date with the 
greatest educational significance in the 20th 
century was Dec. 10, 1948. On that day the 
General Assembly of the United Nations ap- 
proved the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in which Article 26 proclaims that ‘‘every- 
one has the right to education,’’ and that ‘‘edu- 
cation shall be directed to the full development of 
the human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.’’ Although the article as a whole is 
not without some obscurities, it represents the es- 
tablishment, for the first time in history, of ‘‘a 
common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations’’ in the field of education. It 
recognizes that every individual has the right 
fully to develop his personality by means of edu- 


cation to the extent that this is compatible with 
the human rights of his fellows. He is entitled 
to this right ‘‘without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status.’’ (Ar- 
ticle 2) 

The 21st-century historian of education would 
in all probability go on to contrast the ideal set 
forth by the Declaration with the reality of the 
world situation at the time. In the early 1950’s, 
he would point out, over half the population of 
the world was still unable to read and write. 
Today there are in fact over 1,200,000,000 peo- 
ple who are not even literate. Moreover, Unesco 
has declared that the increase of the world’s 
population is exceeding the increase of educa- 
tional provision, with the result that the num- 





ber of illiterates in the world is growing.’ In- 
deed, unless present-day trends are radically 
altered, even in the year 2000, a large propor- 
tion of the world’s children will still not be re- 
ceiving even a primary school education. At 
present, the individual who receives an educa- 
tion from primary school to university is as a 
needle to a haystack. There is as yet nothing 
universal about the Right to Education. 

This being so, educators face a twofold prob- 
lem. First, using the resources available, efforts 
must be made to extend world literacy. This is 
the primary purpose of Unesco’s Fundamental 
Education program. Secondly, efforts must be 
made to ensure that existing educational re- 
sources are utilized to ensure the maximum bene- 
fit for the world. This means that those who can 
most benefit from educational facilities should 
enjoy them irrespective of other considerations. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that the U.N. 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities, at its 1952 session, 
appointed a Special Rapporteur on Discrimina- 
tion in the Field of Education. 

The grounds of discrimination in education are 
numerous, but probably no single factor is 
greater than that of social class for two prin- 
cipal reasons. First, because in many countries 
class distinction in education is not even recog- 
nized as discrimination but is accepted as part 
of the order of things; to each class is assigned 
its appropriate education with scholarships pro- 
viding a certain amount of social mobility. Sec- 
ondly, because achieving ‘‘class’’ by means of 
education is sometimes a means of preventing 
discrimination on other grounds, e.g., of race 
or religion. It has often been said that ‘‘a 
wealthy black is white’’; to a somewhat lesser 
extent it can sometimes be said that education 
on the part of a victim of discrimination will 
compensate for the lack of it in his fellows. 

In some respects it can be argued that social 
class structure has been beneficial to education. 
Undoubtedly the desire to improve their social 
status has impelled many members of the lower 
classes to give their children the best education 
that they can afford. Undoubtedly also, the more 
privileged classes have sometimes been moved to 
philanthropy in respect to the education of the 
less fortunate. However, when faced with the 


1 Unesco, “Report of the Director General on the Ac- 
tivities of the Organization from April 1951 to July 
1952,” p. 82. 
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prospect of making the right to education really 
universal, it appears to me that social class struc- 
ture is a major obstacle for four main reasons: 
it hampers the extension of education; it deter- 
mines the type of education given; it leads to 
fluctuations in the demand for education; and, 
finally, it depresses the prestige of the teacher 
in society. 


The extension of education.—The history of 
education in very many countries reveals a 
marked tendency to consider education as the 
exclusive privilege of a dominant group. Thus, 
in Britain, at the height of national prosperity 
in the 19th century, the main effort of educa- 
tional reformers was directed towards ensuring 
that all children should receive the ‘‘elements of 
instruction.’’ Although this was largely 
achieved by 1891 when elementary education 
was made free of charge, it is sometimes for- 
gotten that the ‘‘half-time’’ system, whereby 
children under 14 worked in factories half-time, 
continued until 1918. 

What was true of the countries of Europe in 
the 19th century is today often true of the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world. Educa- 
tion of the mass of the people is feared by the 
privileged classes because it is believed that it 
will jeopardize their privileges. Even in a coun- 
try like Ethiopia where the Emperor esteems the 
promotion of public education so highly that he 
is his own Minister of Education, the class sys- 
tem is a major obstacle to educational reform. 
The landed classes believe that the extension of 
popular education may imperil their land 
monopoly practices. 


The type of education.—Not only do considera- 
tions of social class act as a brake on the exten- 
sion of education, but they often determine the 
type of education that a child shall receive. This 
is done without any consideration of the apti- 
tudes and abilities of the child. Thus, certain 
levels or types of education are reserved for the 
‘‘elasses,’’ whilst only the rudiments of instruc- 
tion are permitted to the masses. In France, 
for instance, it has been said: ‘‘vivre bourgeoise- 
ment c’est, avant tout, faire donner & ses enfants 
une éducation bourgeoise.’”® Even the better 
education enjoyed by the ‘‘classes,’’ however, has 
rarely been designed to enable children to de- 


2E. Goblot, “La Barriére et le Niveau, étude socio- 
logique sur la bourgeoisie frangaise modérne.” (Paris: 
Alean, 1925), p. 36. 
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velop their personalities to the full. The pe- 
culiarly long life and prestige of classical educa- 
tion in France has been due less to its intrinsic 
worth than to the fact that such an education 
has been inaccessible to the masses. The 
bourgeoisie, and the country as a whole, would 
have benefited from more attention being de- 
voted to modern technology, the social sciences, 
and the economic facts of life. 

In the underdeveloped countries of the world 
which are non-self-governing or have recently 
achieved independence, the social prestige of the 
administering power has frequently resulted in 
the creation of a set of educational values little 
adapted to the needs of the people or the coun- 
try. In many African territories, for instance, 
the greatest prestige is attributed to a rather 
academic education and its attendant examina- 
tion certificate because this will enable the 
African to secure a post as a clerk in a govern- 
ment office, although Africa’s greatest need is 
for community leaders and teachers. In Ceylon, 
under British rule, the English schools, unlike 
the vernacular schools, charged fees and, there- 
fore, were only open to children from wealthier 
families. This endowed these schools with so 
much social prestige that when Ceylon was 
granted self-government in 1948 and fees were 


abolished in all schools, the number of English 


schools increased phenomenally. When it is 
remembered that at the same time as this increase 
was taking place, national policy was seeking to 
establish Sinhalese and Tamil as the official 
languages of Ceylon, and child psychologists 
agree increasingly that every child should re- 
ceive at least the early years of his formal edu- 
cation in his mother tongue, the effect of social 
considerations on the development of education 
in the island can be appreciated. Even in Egypt, 
which has been an independent sovereign state 
since 1922, ‘‘the only true schools in the opinion 
of the people are the academic secondary 
schools.’ The result is that the national educa- 
tional system fails to meet the technical needs of 
the country. 


The market for education.—The intimate cor- 
relation between the educational system of a 
country and its socio-economic structure means 


that the market for education fluctuates despite 
3 Abu Al Futouh Ahmad Radwan, “Old and New 
Forces in Egyptian Education” (New York: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951), p. 125. 
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the fact that, in terms of world needs, there is, 
and will long continue to be, a continuous de- 
mand for education and those who have -bene- 
fited from education. In terms of world needs, 
such a thing as an ‘‘intellectual proletariat’’ is 
a patent absurdity. Yet as long as both second- 
ary and higher education are regarded primarily 
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as a means of gaining or maintaining class status, 
the intellectual proletariat will be a spectre which 
will haunt those who could extend the provision 
of education. 

This situation was particularly acute during 
the depression years of the ’30’s. It affected not 
only highly industrialized countries but also 
underdeveloped territories. In India, for in- 
stance, at a time when nine out of 10 people were 
illiterate, university graduates had great diffi- 
culty in finding employment which was in any 
way commensurate with their qualifications. In 
the foreword to his authoritative international 
study, ‘‘Unemployment in the Learned Profes- 
sions,’’ Walter M. Kotschnig wrote of ‘‘the utter 
despair of thousands and thousands of parents 
who saved and slaved a lifetime to give their chil- 
dren an education, only to see them in the end un- 
employed, very often broken in body and spirit; 
the impotent wrath and the slow demoralization 
of promising young men and womer loaded with 
degrees and certificates, to whom society denies 
the opportunity to put to use their gifts and their 
knowledge.’”* 

Even today in a country like Italy, which has 
over 2,000,000 unemployed, it is especially diffi- 
cult for graduates to find jobs commensurate 
with their qualifications. In Italy, indeed, there 
is a real tendency for the educated unemployed 
to turn fascist; after all, under Mussolini, their 
kind were at least sure of employment. Socio- 
economic considerations of this nature are often 
the basis for violent student demonstrations in 
certain countries. To those who are unaware of 
the underlying causes, such actions often seem 
in themselves to constitute a condemnation of 
higher education. 


The prestige of the teacher.—I have sought to 
show that considerations of a socio-economic na- 
ture play a predominant part in determining the 
provision that is made for education both with 
regard to quantity and quality. Education is 
not valued as an end in itself nor as a means of 
providing better education for others, but all too 
frequently as a means to a better job for the in- 
dividual or greater production for a country. 
Along with this subordination of education to 
other interests goes the relegation of teachers 
to an inferior position in terms of professional 
prestige and pay. That education usually began 
as a charitable function, that a large percentage 


* (London: Oxford University Press, 1937), p. vi. 
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of the teaching profession consists of women, 
and that society needs more teachers than it 
does representatives of other professions like 
doctors and lawyers—these are some of the fac- 
tors that contribute to the lowering of the teach- 
er’s prestige. 

**T want my son to have a good education but 
I have no desire that he should be a teacher’’ 
sums up the thoughts of many a parent with re- 
gard to education. This is a thoroughly per- 
nicious phenomenon. The world needs teachers 
and it needs good teachers. And yet, in the 
words of a U.N. Report: ‘‘It is a noteworthy fact 
that difficulties in obtaining trained teachers at 
the salaries offered are reported at all levels of 
economic development, among both the most 
wealthy and the most poverty-stricken coun- 
tries.’’® This is a sickening indictment both of 
the paramount importance that socio-economic 
considerations play in determining the provision 
that is made for education as well as of educators 
generally, who are too passive in accepting the 
subordinate role they are assigned. 


Conclusions.— Widespread consideration of the 
following four conclusions would be a valuable 
step in improving the situation: 

First, provision of education must be viewed 
primarily in terms of world educational needs 
rather than with the paramount consideration 
that is given to national socio-economic factors as 
at present. This means that we must have ac- 
curate educational statistics; although Unesco is 
doing good work in this matter at the interna- 
tional level, there is much yet to be done by 
governments at the national level. 

Secondly, there is a world educational need to 
dissociate types of education from the particular 
social classes with which they are identified. 
This can be done, and has been done: for in- 
stance, a literate garbage man is inconceivable 
in certain parts of the world but the norm in 
others. 

Thirdly, with the recognition of the world’s 
educational needs must also come enhanced 
recognition of those who make educational work 
their profession. In the modern world it may be 
necessary to exploit the scarcity value of science 
teachers in order to better the prospects of the 
teaching profession as a whole. 

Fourthly, popular recognition will only be 


5 United Nations, ‘‘Preliminary Report on the World 
Social Situation,’’ 1952, p. 65. 
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accorded if educators are worthy of it. This 
means that they must maintain the highest pro- 
fessional standards and make a continuous effort 


to promote the right to education as embodied in 
Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 


The Swiss Gymnasium and the University ' 


By HANS GONZENBACH 
St. Gaul, Switzerland 


THE QUESTION of the relation of the gymna- 
sium and the university has a long history in 
Switzerland. In the year 1932 the problems 
were formulated for the first time but remained 
dormant, and now they have been taken up anew 
for emergency reasons which would not permit 
further postponement. The declaration of 1953 
at the annual meeting of Swiss Gymnasium 
Teachers (Oct. 3-4, 1953) in Baden, which fortu- 
nately was also attended by important represen- 
tatives of the universities, was indeed of only 
a preliminary kind but may, nevertheless, be 
regarded as a hopeful and encouraging begin- 
ning. 

The attempt is now to be made to define the 
function and objective of the gymnasium sin- 
cerely and realistically. The demand of a cwl- 
ture générale which is to transmit the values of 
the true, of the good, and of the beautiful by 
means of increased instruction in philosophy 
must, if possible, be harmonized with the seem- 
ingly opposed objective which proposes to ac- 
quaint the student with the basic concepts of the 
natural sciences and the humanistic-social sci- 
ences, that is, the so-called core areas and their 
respective methods of thought. With one ac- 
cord the secondary schools have demanded from 
the universities the ‘‘Magna Carta of independ- 
ence from the oppression of subject matter’’: It 
has been argued that valuable time would be 
gained thereby avoiding unnecessary memoriza- 
tion and by not striving for a university level 
of attainment in subject matter. Attendant 
difficulties could be anticipated by considering 
transitional courses and introductory lectures. 
The fulerum of gymnasial education should be 
the independence of thought and of working 
methods on the part of the student, viz., less sub- 
ject matter, but in its place intensive manipula- 
tion and reformulation of the given subject mat- 
ter without hounding and harassment; in brief, 


1 Wirkendes Wort, 4: 318-19, 1953-54. Translated by 
Harold A. Basilius, Wayne University (Detroit, Mich.). 
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the reduction of passive reception. The undis- 
puted and continuously re-emphasized postulate 
in this connection is that the student of both the 
secondary and of the college level should be able 
to give adequate formulation in his native lan- 
guage to the facts and relationships which he has 
succeeded in grasping intellectually. Each sub- 
ject-matter course should, therefore, also be at 
one and the same time a course in communica- 
tions, viz., intensive cultivation and evaluation 
of the native language in all subjects. 

All of the above, however, demands a re- 
orientation of the university training of the 
secondary teacher and a thoroughgoing revision 
of the curriculums and requirements in the gym- 
nasium. To the extent that it would be pos- 
sible to train increasing numbers of conscientious 
and responsible teachers, it should also be pos- 
sible to winnow secondary-school graduates with 
respect to character and intelligence so as to 
provide the universities with students of excep- 
tional personality. 

An enormous amount of detail work imme- 
diately becomes necessary for the realization of 
the above goals. To this end four different study 
commissions have been formed which consist of 
representatives of both the university and the 
secondary school: One of these is concerned with 
the cultivation of the native language; the other, 
with the training in science of secondary stu- 
dents; a third is devoting its attention to the 
question of training secondary-school teachers; 
and the fourth is investigating the problems at- 
tendant upon instruction in philosophy and of 
the studium generale (i.e., basic or general edu- 
cation within the framework of all the subject- 
matter disciplines). When and if these pre- 
liminary studies are completed, another meeting 
will take place for the purpose of formulating 
eonerete plans in conjunction with the repre- 
sentatives of the universities and to make joint 
declaration thereof. 
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It may be of some interest to point out in this 
connection that in the inter-canton discussions 
regarding the reconstitution of the comprehen- 
sive examinations for the federal graduation 


certificate, competence in the native language 
and in mathematics has been made basic for all 
three of the established kinds of graduation 
certificate. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE REVIEW 


Foreign-Language Teaching’ 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


Since Worvp War II, the study of foreign lan- 
guages has enjoyed much attention in the public 
and professional press in the United States. The 
‘‘Army’’ methods of teaching at a jet-propelled 
rate, the new recording equipment, the establish- 
ment of language and area study programs in 
many universities, the recognition of the neces- 
sity of linguistic competence in an interrelated 
world—these developments and others have 
served to keep foreign languages in the open 
market of discussion. Most recently, the increas- 
ing emphasis on the introduction of foreign lan- 
guages into elementary schools has led to the 
heightening of lay and pedagogical consciousness 
of this long-neglected area of instruction. This 
penetration of practically virgin soil may be 
ascribed in a large measure to the ideas of Earl 
J. McGrath and to the persistent efforts of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 

The past five years have been marked by a 
variety of publications on various phases of the 
teaching of ancient and modern languages. 
Nothing has emerged to bring up to date the 
elaborate manuals of Handschin, Cole-Tharp, 
and Kaulfers, or the more specialized methodo- 
logical works of Hagboldt and Doyle. The clos- 
est to an all-around presentation of the problems 
and procedures of linguistic instruction is ‘‘A 
Language Teacher’s Guide,’’ by Edmond A. 
Méras, Phillips Exeter Academy. In less than 
300 pages—an example of unfamiliar and ad- 
mirable restraint—the author depicts in broad 
strokes the evolution of language teaching in 
America until the present. Apart from the cus- 


1 For earlier review articles, see W. W. Brickman, “The 
Teaching of Foreign Languages,” ScHOOL AND SocIEty, 
65: 66-71, Jan. 25, 1947; and “Instruction in Foreign 
Languages,” ibid., 71: 53-60, Jan. 28, 1950. Cf., J. B. 
Carroll and S. E. Richards, Review of Educational Re- 
search, 22: 116-35, April, 1952. 
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tomary chapters on the procedures of teaching 
grammar, vocabulary, reading, and other staples, 
there are special treatments of supervision and 
foreign languages in the elementary schools. 
Whether discussing theory, aims, or practice, 
Dr. Méras takes particular pain to draw upon 
the disciplines of psychology and sociology as 
sources for his ideas and suggestions. Some 
readers may be displeased with the compactness 
of the volume, but this is a virtue which might 
be considered by writers of other types of text- 
books. Teachers and future teachers in second- 
ary schools have much to gain from this book. 

A preliminary edition of what promises to be 
a significant aid to the teacher is ‘‘The Teaching 
of Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School,’’ by Theodore Andersson of Yale Uni- 
versity, a scholar who is now a leading trainer 
of foreign language teachers. This booklet ex- 
plores general problems of language teaching 
as well as methodological questions. Illustrating 
the principles are 15 sample lessons and a key 
thereto. An annotated bibliography of various 
types of materials adds to the usefulness of this 
manual. It is noteworthy that a college pro- 
fessor has taken the initiative from the high- 
school instructors of foreign languages in pro- 
viding guidance for the teachers of the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Another work which should prove enlighten- 
ing to the teacher of foreign language in the ele- 
mentary school is the revised edition of ‘‘Teach- 
ing Spanish-Speaking Children,’’ by L. S. Tire- 
man, University of New Mexico. Although in- 
tended for the teaching of bilingual children in 
the American Southwest, this book offers ideas 
and methods applicable on a wider scale. The 
current edition is larger than its predecessor, 
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but its references have not been brought down 
to date. 

An unusual contribution to the field is ‘‘The 
Study of Language,’’ by John B. Carroll, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard University. 
While this is essentially an examination of the 
relations of linguistic science to psychology, phi- 
losophy, the social sciences, and education, it is 
an excellent source of information and inspira- 
tion for the language teacher. In particular, 
chapter 6 offers a clear exposition of the prin- 
ciples underlying second-language teaching. 
The teacher may not find exact methods in this 
book, but, if he is at all inventive, he will be 
able to use its contents to create his own to fit 
his pupils. The scholarly documentation and 
the comprehensive bibliography are impressive. 
Finally, special note should be taken of the 60- 
page summary of the history and nature of lin- 
guistics with which the book begins. 

Taking its cue from English as a foreign lan- 
guage, is ‘‘Language Teaching,’’ by Edwin T. 
Cornelius, Jr., U.S. Information Agency. Sub- 
titled ‘‘A Guide for Teachers of Foreign Lan- 
guages,’’ this small volume makes use of the 
linguistics approach and lays stress on prin- 
ciples rather than on the techniques of the trade. 


An alert language teacher can pick up many a 
suggestion of value. 

The only other general work of any substan- 
tial size that the writer could find published in 
this country is ‘‘Selected Articles from Lan- 
guage Learning,’’ the first series of which deals 


with English as a foreign language. This vol- 
ume reprints articles and book reviews from a 
journal devoted to the teaching of language via 
applied linguistic science. The centent is both 
theoretical and practical, and many useful sug- 
gestions may be obtained by the teacher. The 
reviews seem to be less significant than the arti- 
cles because they tend to be more expository 
than critical. 

From England comes Vernon Mallinson’s 
‘Teaching a Modern Language,’’ a work de- 
signed for teachers of British schools. Author 
of French textbooks and numerous educational 
writings, and lecturer on education at the Uni- 
versity of Reading, Mallinson sums up the his- 
tory of language teaching, discusses aims and 
basic principles, and then goes on to outline 
methods that may be applied to the teaching of 
phonetics, grammar, vocabulary, reading, and 
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composition. Strangely enough, in view of the 
author’s well-known activities in international 
education, it is surprising that he does not in- 
clude any treatment of the teaching of foreign 
culture and civilization. Of special interest are 
the quotations in straight French and German 
and the samples of pupils’ creative work in 
French (pp. 65-69). The bibliographies have 
value but often omit dates of publication. 

Another British work of recent date is ‘‘The 
Teaching of Classics,’’ issued by the Incorpo- 
rated Association of Assistant Masters in Sec- 
ondary Schools. This is a frank plea for more 
and better teaching of Latin and Greek. ‘‘If 
the aim of Education be correctly defined as 
being to give a knowledge of the best and noblest 
things said or done in the world, then Education 
must keep a place for the Classics or be untrue 
to itself’? (p. 6). Having established the clas- 
sics’ right to curricular existence, the authors 
present specific procedures for the teaching of 
Latin and Greek, with special reference to the 
Sixth Form. Some of their comments are remi- 
niscent of the lamentation sometimes heard on 
this side of the Atlantic : ‘‘It is unsafe to assume, 
particularly nowadays, that any pupil has any 
previous knowledge of even the simplest mat- 
ters, such as, for instance, the meaning of terms 
like ‘verb,’ ‘subject,’ ‘object’ ’’ (p. 30) ; ‘‘never 
assume that your first-year Latin set is familiar 
with grammatical terminology, or indeed with 
any English grammar at all’’ (p. 84). In meth- 
ods, the book runs from the ‘‘hidebound reac- 
tionary’’ (‘‘grammar must be learnt as thor- 
oughly as multiplication tables, so that a re- 
quired form may come to the mind without con- 
scious searching,’’ p. 83) to the recognizedly 
Progressive-—projects, audio-visual aids, cul- 
tural emphasis. The core of the teaching proc- 
ess is compressed into the following formula: 
‘‘The essentials for the teacher are sympathy 
with his pupils, a clear picture of his aims and 
deep knowledge of his subject. He, and if pos- 
sible his pupils, should have access to a good 
library. Granted these, sufficient has been writ- 
ten on method’’ (p 123). American teachers 
and educationists will find the content of this 
book highly provocative with regard to other 
matters than teaching methods. 

‘*Didactique des langues vivantes,’’ by Fr. 
Closset, a Beleian scholar, treats the principles 
and the practical problems connected with the 
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teaching of modern languages. In addition, spe- 
cial consideration is given to the enrichment of 
instruction by recordings, foreign correspon- 
dence, travel abroad, and other devices. Closset 
also discusses pre-service and in-service training 
of foreign language: teachers and summarizes 
the historical development of language teaching. 
Throughout the volume he is practical, specific, 
and up-to-date. The bibliography of references 
in six languages should be of particular value to 
the teacher. 

Two French symposia on modern language 
instruction venture into areas not usually tra- 
versed in this field. ‘‘L’enseignement des lan- 
gues vivantes,’’ a special issue of Cahiers Péda- 
gogiques, deals with the customary questions of 
aims and methods, but also includes articles on 
bilingualism, the teaching of foreign languages 
in France Outre-Mer, instruction in Russian, 
and other relatively rare topics. The contribu- 
tors to this publication are practicing teachers, 
in the main, a fact which makes the material 
functionally valuable. ‘‘L’enseignement des 


langues vivantes et la compréhension interna- 
tionale,’’ produced by the French National 
Commission for Unesco, contains articles on 
themes similar to those covered in the preceding 


work, but its orientation is largely the utiliza- 
tion of languages for a better understanding of 
the international nature of modern civilization. 
Apart from theoretical contributions, there are 
discussions of methods, audio-visual aids, inter- 
national pupil correspondence, and the prepara- 
tion of language teachers for France and for 
other nations. It is instructive that cognizance 
is taken of the need of the wider teaching of 
modern Oriental languages. 

The problems of the teaching of African lan- 
guages in schools and mass literacy projects in 
British African territories are investigated in 
a report of a Unesco-organized conference, 
‘*African Languages and English in Educa- 
tion.’’ Here are outlined principles and sug- 
gested solutions for using the African languages 
and English-as-a-second-language in education. 
The complexity of the task may be illustrated 
by the mere fact of the existence of at least 369 
African languages and dialects in British Africa. 

A promising contribution by the Education 
Clearing House of Unesco is its preliminary sur- 
vey on ‘‘Modern Languages in the Schools.’’ 
This interesting compilation offers information, 
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as of 1952, on the teaching of modern languages 
in 41 countries. The inclusion of graphs makes 
possible some rough attempt at comparative 
study. It is worthy of note that the survey 
discloses that the universal aims are practical 
ability (speaking, reading, writing, and under- 
standing the languages), culture, and interna- 
tional understanding. 

There are rather few specialized American 
studies of substantial scope on the teaching of 
foreign languages. One of them is ‘‘From the 
ASTP Forward; Standardized Test Results in 
foreign Languages at the University of Wis- 
consin, 1943-1949,’’ by Frederic D. Cheydleur 
and Ethel A. Schenck. Consisting mainly of 
statistical data, this bulletin seeks to compare 
the results obtained by teaching vocabulary, 
silent reading, and grammar through different 
procedures. The conclusion is interesting but 
hardly startling: ‘‘ While there is no conclusive 
evidence concerning the relative oral abilities of 
the different approaches, it may be assumed 
that students in the oral approach do have a 
greater command of ‘practical’ vocabulary and 
more oral facility. The addition of the oral abil- 
ity has been allowed without loss of other skills 
by the additional time allowed in the intensive 
method for drill work in small groups’’ (p. 58). 
Other researches completed in previous years by 
Prof. Cheydleur, a recognized authority in lan- 
guage teaching, have been conveniently summar- 
ized by Miss Schenck in a pamphlet, ‘‘Studies 
of Testing and Teaching in Modern Foreign 
Languages.’’ The author presents statistical 
data and analyses on placement and achieve- 
ment testing, teacher efficiency, and results in 
basic language courses. The appendix contains 
objective tests in French and Spanish. There is 
no citation of the source and date of publication 
of the original studies. 

A Ph.D. thesis completed under Daniel P. 
Girard at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Arnold L. Frizzle’s ‘‘A Study of Some of 
the Influences of Regents Requirements and Ex- 
aminations in French’’ sums up conveniently 
the historical background of a well-known prob- 
lem. The author points up, after using statistics 
and questionnaires, the major weaknesses of the 
Regents tests in French. The results uphold 
what teachers and administrators have been say- 
ing and writing for a long time. Another re- 
search report involving French is ‘‘The Reading 
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Method,’’ by Otto F. Bond, University of Chi- 
eago. This substantial and thoroughly docu- 
mented study presents a detailed analysis of an 
experiment in the teaching of college French by 
the reading method over a 30-year period. Dr. 
Bond concludes that the much-maligned reading 
objective is the best approach to language learn- 
ing. He drives home his points in livelier than 
usual prose, as may be seen from the following 
quotation : 


The language program must be shorn of futile, 
though pleasant, pastimes, such as the rattling of 
Spanish castanets, the singing of “Frére Jacques” on 
school time, the many amusing distractions to be 
found in our entertaining textbooks, the exemptions 
from homework in favor of the athletic field, and 
diversions conjured up to meet the “happiness” pre- 
scription of some “progressive” theory (p. 304). 


A study of another type is represented by 
Emory E. Cochran’s ‘‘The Experimental Didac- 
tics of Ernst Otto,’’ an expansion of a Ph.D. 
_ thesis originally completed in 1941 at New York 
University. After a brief attempt to relate the 
thought of Otto (b. 1877), now professor emeri- 
tus at the Free University of Berlin, to the ideas 
of such contemporaries as Ernst Meumann, 
Eduard Spranger, and Georg Kerschensteiner, 
as well as to the new trends in 20th-century Ger- 
man education, Dr. Cochran proceeds to analyze 
Otto’s educational theory. The major part of 
this work is devoted to an exposition of Otto’s 
experimental didactics in modern languages and 
to comparisons between Otto’s teaching and 
learning techniques in modern languages with 
those prevailing in the United States. The his- 
torical surveys of modern language teaching, 
both in Europe and the U. S., are informative, 
but they present little that is not already well- 
known to the student of the subject. Cochran 
tries to show the superiority of the oral-cultural 
approach of Otto over the procedures used in 
this country. In so doing, he envelopes Otto 
with a halo effect, while being unduly and sub- 
jectively critical of the Modern Foreign’ Lan- 
guage Study. Thus, he claims that ‘‘the Study 
in its one-sided emphasis [the reading ap- 
proach], vagueness and lack of scientific ap- 
proach is in direct contrast to Otto’s system of 
experimental didactics’’ (p. 139). This view, of 
course, overlooks the experimental studies by 
Algernon Coleman and others, Americans and 
Canadians, and is not at all critically evaluative 
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of Otto, who is perhaps not as well-known in 
Germany as the author states. In fact, one more 
fault of this volume is the lack of systematic 
biographical data about Otto, especially since he 
is not mentioned in Hehlmann’s ‘‘ Worterbuch 
der Pidagogik’’ and in the Swiss ‘‘ Lexikon der 
Padagogik’’ (but in the most recent volume of 
the German ‘‘Lexikon der Paidagogik’’). The 
implication that American methodology accepted 
fully the Coleman Report, and the consequent 
overgeneralized and hypercritical presentation 
of language teaching in this country, smacks too 
much of the habit of pulverizing the atrophied 
bones of a long-deceased horse. 

Recognition is due the assiduous research done 
in education in Puerto Rico, much of which is 
derived from the activities and leadership of 
Ismael Rodriguez Bou, permanent secretary of 
the island’s Superior Educational Council. Dr. 
Rodriguez Bou’s Ph.D. thesis at the University 
of Texas, ‘‘A Study of the Parallelism of Eng- 
lish and Spanish Vocabularies,’’ completed 
under H. T. Manuel, is an effort to evaluate the 
parallel content and difficulty in the intermedi- 
ate and advanced vocabulary tests in Spanish 
and English as constructed by the American 
Council on Education’s Committee on Modern 
Languages. The detailed study concludes that, 
while there is evidence that the tests are basi- 
cally successful in measuring common concepts 
of approximately equal difficulty in both lan- 
guages, certain changes will improve them to the 
extent of freeing them from cultural bias. The 
results have been of value for language teaching, 
especially English. Historical and statistical de- 
tails of a broader scope are available in ‘‘The 
Teaching of English in Puerto Rico,’’ a re- 
port prepared for the American Council on Edu- 
cation by Robert H. Fife, Columbia University, 
and Herschel T. Manuel, University of Texas. 
The authors’ critical analysis of the develop- 
ments and trends is cautious in that it tries to 
avoid sweeping statements and offers practicable 
suggestions toward future improvement. The 
historical portion is based chiefly on commis- 
sioners’ reports and other official documents. 

The background and current status of the 
‘‘Hebrew Language, Literature, and Culture in 
American Institutions of Higher Learning’’ are 
presented by Abraham I. Katsh, New York Uni- 
versity. A sketchy historical survey drawn fre- 
quently from tertiary materials precedes the 
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compilation of data about the teaching of 
Hebrew, Bible, and courses related to Judaism. 
This volume, which brings up to date an inquiry 
made a decade earlier, offers information ob- 
tained from 1,024 institutions, or 83.8% of all 
those solicited by a questionnaire. Dr. Katsh 
includes much material on a subject which is of 
interest to those concerned with American higher 
education. The style and form of his little book 
are open to considerable improvement, however. 

There is little doubt that the best source of in- 
formation about the current role of foreign lan- 
guages in American education is ‘‘The National 
Interest and Foreign Languages,’’ by William 
R. Parker, New York University, who is execu- 
tive secretary of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America and editor of its PMLA. Mod- 
estly styled a ‘‘discussion guide and work paper 
. . . for citizen consultations initiated by the 
U. S. National Commission for Unesco,’’ this 
work brings together in readable style diverse 
details on the values, problems, and curricular 
of teaching foreign languages in the United 
States. Exhibiting the virtues of specificity and 
relevance, this guide is in effect a reliable refer- 
ence tool for those dealing with courses of study 


or persons desiring to write on the various 


aspects of this subject. It should be kept fresh 
by periodic revisions and expansions. Let it be 
noted that Dr. Parker is a professor of English, 
not of foreign languages. 

A much more general and briefer guide to 
‘“‘The Study of Foreign Languages Today’’ is 
provided by the University of Wisconsin for 
high-school and college counselors of students. 
Here appear statements by subject-matter spe- 
cialists on the values of language study. Despite 
testimony by the dean, ‘‘ Foreign language is not 
definitely required of students in the School of 
Education”’ (p. 27). 

The reports of the annual language confer- 
ences frequently contain ideas and practices 
which are of benefit to the teacher and adminis- 
trator. During the past several years, the In- 
stitute of Languages and Linguistics at George- 
town University has conducted conferences on 
linguistics and language teaching. The proceed- 
ings of the 1951 and 1952 meetings, edited re- 
spectively by John De Francis and Salvatore J. 
Castiglione, offer discussions of the newer tech- 
niques based on the approach of linguistic sci- 
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ence. The New York University conferences, 
which did not issue a report since the 1949 meet- 
ing, recently resumed these helpful publications 
with the addition of C. O. Arndt to the regular 
editorial staff of H. Alpern and A. I. Katsh. 
The 1949 edition dealt with audio-visual aids of 
all types, while the current proceedings concen- 
trate on the role of foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary school. The leading addresses in the 
latter are by William R. Parker and Theodore 
Andersson. 

The bibliographic compilations conclude the 
present survey of the works on the teaching of 
foreign languages. The ‘‘ Annotated Bibliogra- 
phies of Modern-Language Methodology for the 
Years 1946, 1947, and 1948,’’ compiled under 
the editorship of James B. Tharp at Ohio State 
University, contains classified, brief abstracts of 
articles on every branch of the field. Critical 
comment would have made this collection of ref- 
erences of greater utility to the research worker. 
‘‘A Bibliography of Methods and Materials of 
Teaching Hebrew in the Light of Recent Mod- 
ern-Language Methodology,’’ by Max Zeldner, 
W. H. Taft High School (Bronx, N. Y.), lists, 
under 21 suitable headings, 1,400 unannotated 
titles. Hebrew and Yiddish items follow the 
English references in separate listings. The se- 
lection of the titles seems to be based on subjec- 
tive considerations. 

The writings just discussed may not constitute 
as a whole an impressive body of professional 
literature. If some might regard this as a de- 
cline of a once significant subject, let them also 
bear in mind that among the factors responsible 
for this state of affairs are default by language 
experts and derogation if not actual destruction 
by those who flatteringly label themselves edu- 
cational modernists. Despite publicity of a 
back-slapping nature by friends of languages 
and hullabaloo about miracle methods which 
teach languages in a jiffy if not sooner, the sad 
fact remains that many thousands go through 
college without mastering a language other than 


2 The following foreign works were unavailable: Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools, “The Teaching of Modern Languages” (London: 
University of London Press, 1952); Modern Language 
Association, “Modern Languages in the Secondary Modern 
School” (London, 1952) ; R. G. Brettell, editor, “A French 
Teacher’s Year Book, 1954” (London: University of Lon- 
don Press, 1954) ; and Adolf Bohlen, “Methodik des neu- 
sprachlichen Unterrichts” (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer, 
1953). 
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their own or, indeed, without being exposed to 
strange tongues. The indifferent role of the lan- 
guages in the high school is too painful to con- 
template. Improvement of teaching effective- 
ness, adding enthusiastic and well-prepared 
teachers, and stepping up of the pressure to re- 
store the rightful role of languages in education 
are some of the procedures which might alleviate 
a sore situation which has long made America 
the butt of the educated world. 

A fitting conclusion would be a prediction by 
a contemporary sage. In ‘‘The Bugbear of Lit- 
eracy’’ (London: Dobson, 1949, p. 55), Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy warns that ‘‘the time is fast 
coming when it will be as necessary for the man 
who is to be called ‘educated’ to know either 
Arabic, Sanskrit, or Chinese as it is now for him 
to read Latin, Greek, or Hebrew.’’ The script 
on the wall becomes legible. 
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EVENTS 


Unesco’s Eighth General Conference 


Tre EicutTx Session of the General Confer- 
ence of Unesco, which took place Nov. 12—Dec. 
11, 1954, at Montevideo, Uruguay, has been de- 
scribed by Director-General Luther H. Evans 
(United Nations Review, Feb., 1955) as ‘‘one of 
the most significant meetings in the short life of 
the organization.’’ Of the 72 member states, 69 
sent delegations, with the U.S.S.R, the Ukranian 
S.S.R., and the Byelorussian 8.S.R. represented 
for the first time. This conference also saw the 
return, as active members, of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Poland, as well as the unprece- 
dented admission to associate membership of the 
non-self-governing territories of the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, and several Malayan and West 
Indies areas. In the words of Dr. Evans, Unesco 
is ‘‘very close to its objective of becoming a 
world organization of universal membership.’’ 

The achievements of the conference are 
worthy of recording, above all its ‘‘overall unity 
of purpose.’’ The nations have agreed to do 
fewer things, but to do them better. Education, 
particularly fundamental education for rela- 
tively underdeveloped people, technical aid to 
member states in several fields, the dissemina- 
tion of scientific knowledge and methods, and 
the promotion of scholarships and fellowships 
rank as top priority. In addition to ‘‘real prog- 
ress in concentrating Unesco’s program,’’ the 
director-general can point with pleasure to a 
two-year budget of over $21,000,000, an increase 
of about 15% which does not result in greater 
contributions by member states; to the unani- 
mous resolutions on the support of the UN’s 
program for the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy, the renewal of the campaign to reduce 
international tensions, and the promotion of the 
free flow of international information; and to 
the reorganization of the Executive Board into 
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a group of men representing both their respec- 
tive governments and the General Conference. 
Such actions are ‘‘indicative of a spirit of co- 
operation and tolerance which was evident 
throughout the conference.’’ They furnish 
ground for Dr. Evans’ optimism about his 
agency and for his conclusion that ‘‘Unesco is 
now in a very sound condition.’’ 

It is obvious that the black predictions made 
last fall when the U.S.S.R. and its satellites 
announced their intention to join or rejoin 
Unesco have not been fulfilled. There is no 
guarantee, however, that all will remain sweet- 
ness and gentility within Unesco. As long as 
international stresses and storms continue in the 
realm of politics, it is naive to assume that the 
Iron Curtain nations will definitely give up their 
ambitions. That Unesco can be a highly useful 
tool for their purposes is a possibility that can 
be overlooked only at the free countries’ peril. 
The membership of Unesco must be ever-vigilant 
to encourage the maximum co-operation on the 
part of all the constituent nations and to pre- 
vent the subversion of the organization’s aims 
and ideals by ideologies designed to create chaos 
in the minds of men.—W.W.B. 


A STUDY ON THE IMPACT 
OF COMMUNISM ON 
AMERICAN LIFE 


THe FuND FoR THE REPUBLIC allocated in Jan., 
1955, $250,000 for a factual study of the influ- 
ence of Communism, past and present, on all 
aspects of American life. The study will be con- 
ducted by a group of scholars under the direc- 
tion of Clinton Rossiter, professor of govern- 
ment, Cornell University, and author of the 
prize-winning history, ‘‘Seedtime of the Repub- 
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lic.’? The study will cover Communist influence 
in government, education, religion, labor, the 
social structure, opinion-making groups, the 
mass media, the arts, literature and science, and 
a history of the party. The present plan is to 
publish the findings in each field as separate 
volumes, together with one or more summary 
volumes. 

Among those taking part in this study are: 
Earl Latham, chairman, political science depart- 
ment, Amherst (Mass.) College; Daniel Aaron, 
professor of English and director of the Amer- 
ican studies program, Smith College (North- 
ampton, Mass.); David A. Shannon, assistant 
professor of history, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University ; John P. Roche, associate profes- 
sor of political science, Haverford (Pa.) College; 
Donald Fleming, assistant professor of history, 
Brown University (Providence, R. I.) ; and Rob- 
ert Iversen, assistant professor of history, Drake 
University (Des Moines, Iowa). 


Notes ad News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Jeremiah S. Finch, associate dean of the College, 
Princeton University, appointed dean of the College 
to sueceed Francis R. B. Godolphin, who will retire in 
June. 


Lewie W. Burnett, director of education, Monroe 
(Ohio) Public Schools, will succeed David W. Henry 
as dean, College of Education, University of Toledo, 
effective July 1. Dean Henry is retiring after 41 
years of service. 


Mary Alice Ingraham Bunting, lecturer in microbiol- 
ogy, Yale University, appointed dean, Douglass Col- 
lege (formerly New Jersey College for Women), suc- 
ceeding Margaret T. Corwin, who will retire June 30. 


Georges C. May, director of undergraduate studies 
in French, Yale University, and Catherine Fehrer, as- 
sistant professor of Romance languages, Suffolk Uni- 
versity (Boston), named professor- and assistant 
professor-in-charge, respectively, 1955-56 Junior Year 
in France. 


Earl Brooks and Frank F. Gilmore appointed pro- 
fessors of administration and of production adminis- 
tration, Cornell University’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration. 
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Herschel Litherland will resign as dean, College of 
Education, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
effective Sept. 1. John E. Gee, chairman, department 
of education, appointed as his successor. 


Arthur W. Ferguson will retire after 25 years’ service 
as superintendent of public schools, York, Pa., effee- 
tive June 30. 


Recent Deaths 


Harry W. Chase, 72, former chancellor, New York 
University, April 20. 


Philip E. Henderson, 53, president, Western College 
of Women (Oxford, Ohio), 1945-51, and, since 1951, 
head, department of economics and business, Wilming- 
ton (Ohio) College, April 26. 


Walter E. Clark, 81, retired president, University of 
Nevada, April 30. 
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Ancient History, pp. 465, 1955, $6.00; WAYP ER, by advising you of better positions that are 

C. L., Political Thought, pp. 260, 1954, $3.75; currently available. 

WHITE, J. MANCHIP, Anthropology, pp. 191, 


1955, $2.75. Phil hieal Lib New York 16. 
So alge nm NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Fact Kit. Comics Magazine Association of America, 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


New York 17. 1954. Member, National Assoc. of Teachers’ Agencies 
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FREEDMAN, RONALD, et al. Future School and 
College Enrollments in Michigan, 1955 to 1970. 
Pp. 65. Illustrated. J. W. Edwards, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1954, 








a 
GERI, FRANK H., Illustrated Games and Rhythms FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


for Children, pp. 196, $2.95; PIERCE, M. TRU- a Sen, 

MAN, EDWARD C. MERRILL, Jr. CRAIG Secondary \" College 
WILSON, anp RALPH D. KIMBROUGH, Com- i 

munity Leadership for Public Education, pp. 312, . : 
$4.50. Prentice-Hall, New York. All 1955 Elementary University 
editions. 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
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PEXY WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
“ 


WHEN I RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 
and a CHECKUP Inflation is causing real hardship today for 

anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 

7) the same number of dollars in his pension check 

iy each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 

Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 


full at the beginning of the term. 


_ The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


Seminar on Social Change in Western 
Europe—sponsored by The Nation. July 1- 
Aug. 10. $1445. 


Seminar on Psychology and Sociology in 
the Orient. July 21—Aug. 30. $1985. 


Fourteen Festivals of Music and Drama in 
Europe. July 5—Aug. 24. $1560. 


Economy Tour—Canada, England, France, 
Belgium, Holland. July 16—-Aug. 16. Only 
$595. 


Brochures free 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Goodwin Watson, Ph.D., Director 


Box 523, Rye, New York 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 























MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


olanguage yt 


Vincent Guilloton, Director 
Claude Bourcier, Dean 
Max-Pol Fouchet, Visiting Professor 
Werner Neuse, Director 
| Walter Wiora, Visiting Professor 
Salvatore Castiglione, Director 


GERMAN 

ITALIAN Roberto Lopez, Visiting Professor 
Mischa Fayer, Director 

RUSSIAN | Gleb Glinka, Visiting Professor 


Francisco Garcia-Lorca, Director 
SPANISH 


FRENCH Middlebury, Vermont 


Samuel Guarnaccia, Dean 
Jorge Maniach, Visiting Professor 
Vicente Llorens, Visiting Professor 


Thorough training in the spoken language with scien- 
tifically directed practice in the audio-laboratory 
Graded courses in the written language 

Scholarly instruction in literature and civilization 
Special attention to FLES 

Graduate programs leading to the Master’s and 
Doctorate 


For applications write: 


The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury 7, Vermont 





MAY 14, 1955 











Selected RONALD Books 


The SCHOOL and the COMMUNITY 
J. E. Grinnell, Indiana State Teachers College; and 
Raymond J. Young, University of Oklahoma—with seven contributors 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED A comprehen- 
sive treatment of school-community rela- 
tions designed as a textbook for teachers in 
training, and as a guide for teachers in 
service, school administrators and board 
members, parents, and others interested in 
the advance of American public educa- 
tion. For the first time all phases of the sub- 


ject are covered, with full attention to (1) 
school publicity and public relations, and 
(2) the enrichment of school activities by 
use of community resources. To insure 
thorough coverage, contributions by seven 
authorities in the field are included. 

22 ills., tables. 444 pp. 


HEALTH in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Herbert Walker, Columbia University 


NEW. Designed for the general course in 
the health care of children, this helpful 
volume describes the role of the teacher in 
health education and health welfare. Pre- 
sents principles and practices of public 
health, covering such problems as conserva- 
tion of vision and hearing, control of com- 


A FOUNDATION for 


Manuel Barkan, Ohio 


JUST OUT. A book of special interest to 
teachers in training and practicing art 
teachers. Centering on creative experience 
and the education of children, it lays a 
groundwork for exploring basic problems 
of teaching art. Relating these teaching 
problems to concepts of human behavior 
in psychology, sociology, anthropology, cul- 


PRINCIPLES and 


municable diseases, emergency care in acci- 
dents and sudden illness, the role of the 
teacher in mental health, etc. Many specific 
recommendations for larger schools, as 
well as for smaller schools with limited re- 


sources. 30 ills., tables. 228 pp. 


ART EDUCATION 


State University 


tural history, and philosophy, the author 
interprets his findings in terms of practical 
elementary and secondary school art educa- 
tion. The book provides a new approach to 
the whole of art education and its role in 
the further development of American cul- 
ture. 235 pp. 


PRACTICES of 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Vernon E. Anderson, University of Connecticut; Paul R. Grim, University of 
Minnesota; and William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


THIS POPULAR textbook examines the 
aims and techniques of secondary education 
today and provides a sound basis for evalu- 
ating school practices. Discussions are based 
on principles of adolescent development 
and learning, and on the democratic way of 


life. Covers the experience-centered curricu- 
lum and describes typical and forward- 
looking practices, showing first steps for 
putting them into effect. Stresses the 
teacher’s duties, responsibilities, and oppor- 
tunities. 10 ills., 508 pp. 


BETTER READING in COLLEGE 


Martha Dallmann and Alma Sheridan, both of Ohio Wesleyan University 


NEW textbook and workbook for students 
who need to correct and improve reading 
skills and study habits. Exercises are graded 
readings and tests chosen from current col- 
lege textbooks—including material from 
the natural and social sciences, and the hu- 
manities. The problem of comprehension 


is systematically approached to show the 
student how to find meaning and to give 
him practice in doing so. Includes discus- 
sion of various reading difficulties and how 
to overcome them. Tearout pages, paper 
cover. 308 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 East 26th Street, New York 1 
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